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whose devotion to their specialist subjects will be combined
with a wholehearted admiration of Mr T. S. Eliot or
Mr Benjamin Britten. Would that it were so; but every
experience suggests that much of the dissatisfaction with
the Philistinism of specialists rests on an over-optimistic
view of the capacity of the ordinary graduate.
The foregoing paragraphs must not be misconstrued
as indicating a complacent attitude, or one that under-
estimates the great improvement that is necessary in the
standard of the general education of our specialists. But
there is a very real danger that an exaggerated fear of
over-specialization, ignorant of what is being attempted
and achieved in the schools,, may lead us into experiments
which may do genuine harm. On the basis of the Harvard
Report on General Education, for example, some writers
are now suggesting the virtual destruction of advanced
work in grammar schools. They forget, or are ignorant
of, the fact that much of what the Harvard Report
recommends is already covered in the schools, a good
deal of it by the School Certificate stage. The further
advance that we must achieve will be obtained only by a
careful assessment of what more we can properly and
possibly demand, and by prolonged experiment in the
methods of obtaining it.
In attempting that assessment we must accept in a more
frank and .less grudging spirit than we do now that a con-
siderable degree of specialization must occur and need
not be disastrous. The growth of knowledge forces us to
recognize that the not very far distant time has passed
when the educated man could take all learning for his
province. Milton's conception of a curriculum expanding
to cover every new department of knowledge grows ever